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Kok was rather less satisfied with Dizzy than Smythe was.
He considered him as being too calculating, too ambitious.
He found fault with him for having too much cleverness
and for a lack of humour, that is, of cleverness against
himself. Manners also, when informed of the course of
events, betrayed some apprehensions. Were they all in
search of the same goal? Disraeli's foremost thought was
to fight the Government; the disciples only wanted to unite
friends by bonds of sympathy. Dizzy's vast schemes of com-
bination they considered crazy. To overturn Peel? In the
first place, it was impossible; the Premier had an immense
majority at his back. And furthermore, was it desirable?
As soon as their little group became a real party, obliged
to sacrifice its ideals to the intrigues of politics, jealousy
would intervene to separate them and the beautiful toy
would be shattered. "If I could be sure," wrote John
Manners, "that Disraeli believes all that he says, I should feel
happier. His historical views are my own, but does he
believe in them?"

In matters of religion Manners was exacting because he
was a believer, but after some talks with Disraeli he was
convinced that the latter was strongly attached to a moderate
Oxford position, that is to say, to a Church of England that
should become more romantic without being Romanised.
The cynical Smythe would listen with amusement to the
religious discussions of his two friends. Their points of view
were so divergent that neither of them so much as perceived
the differences. To Dizzy the Church of England was a great
historic force which had to be respected and maintained,
b*ut the idea that the slightest importance could be attached
to the letter of its doctrines did not even faintly occur to
him. To John Manners, faith was so obvious an essential that
the very idea of a man being able to live without certainty
on all points of doctrine was all but inconceivable. Smythe,